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MARION A. BOGGS 
Sermon on page five. 


Dr. Boggs is now minister at 
the Second church, Little Rock, 
Ark. (right); other churches 
previously served are shown 
below (left to right): Grace 
Covenant, Richmond, Va.; Der- 
mott, Ark.; Blytheville, Ark.; 
Hot Springs, Ark. 

















Letters to the Editors 





Objections Raised to Tower Broadeasts 





Scored on Three Counts 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Recent press objection to police cars’ 
broadcasting audibly while in transit 
brings up the whole question of inva- 
sion of privacy, including the unex- 
plored one of church tower broadcasts, 
chimes and carillons. So far as I know, 
no one has publicly expressed objection 
to the latter though a number of peo- 
ple have done some mumbling. 

It is a beautiful idea—this of having 
holy music float out over a community 
on fresh morning or sunset air, lifting 
people’s hearts to praise. Like all won- 
derful ideas, it must be critically ex- 
amined to see how well it actually does 
work. 

I am not cantankerous. I am a strug- 
gling Christian and an educational so- 
cial worker who would never belittle 
any uplifting of hearts. But I should 
like to enter one small minority ob- 
jection to such broadcasts on three 
counts. First, I dislike having my im- 
mediate home privacy invaded by any 
more things than come in anyway in 
the course of a day. Second, I seldom 
like the way it sounds—either the con- 
tent, quality or quantity of it; and, 
third, I object to its emotional over- 
tones. 

There is some question in my mind 


whether ‘‘tower’ music ought ever to 
be used in quantity or only in small 
amount, like perfume or mustard. A 
few closing notes drifting down to the 
congregation in affirmation at the close 
of a hymn are expuisite. But a watery 
rendition toilsomely played all the way 
through on a stick Sunday morning is 
dull to say the least. I am not talk- 
ing about any one particular church but 
the medium in general and its implica- 
tions. I spent a summer recently in a 
Columbia dormitory three blocks from 
the Riverside church, and I didn’t like 
Bach on chimes much better than ‘“‘Lead 
Kindly Light’? on the Hammond at 
home. 


This is not because I am not musical. 
Music has been an essential element in 
my life; I can play the piano and pipe 
organ, and I can tell from across the 
room whether you’re striking A above 
middle C or the G below. It is rather 
a curse than an asset, and is born in a 
good many people, just as a head for 
mathematics is. When music is going 
on anywhere—near or far, loud or soft, 
good or bad, my ear pursues it involun- 
tarily. No use to say “Just don’t lis- 
ten!” I have no choice—unless I could 
find some of that wax Ulysses used 
against the sirens—and I have always 
suspected Ulysses was a monotone. For 
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a real musical ear will fight against alj 
odds to follow a thread of sound. 

Now the characteristic of all chimes 
and most “tower’’ music is overlapping 
sound and echo; and overlapping sound 
makes some discord. This morning dur- 
ing my bed-making I was listening to 
Adeste Fidelis from a nearby sanctuary, 
only since it wasn’t Christmas my mind 
was running along with the ‘How Firm 
a Foundation” words, second verse: 


“Fear not, I am with thee, 
O be not dismayed... .” 


Was my heart uplifted? On the con- 
trary, my wide-awake ear was in con- 
trol, listening for that scale at the end 
of the sixth measure: 


*. . « G@o-o-o@ and will...” 


Like a football fan at a fourth down, 
{ strained for that highest note to come 
true. Did it? No, the B fell somewhere 
between a watery A and B (or between 
B and C sharp if you play it in A 
major.) 

Christmas broadcasts are worse. Any 
choir which has toiled ten weeks and 
has access to a “memorial” tower can 
loose upon a cringing public such a 
grinding crash of earnest caroling as 
might wake the soul memorialized— 
often a retiring person who didn’t know 
one note from another. The technician 
at the controls demonstrates his own 
earnestness by giving the group plenty 
of power. I am all for memorials and 
for earnest choirs. But I object to 
the invasion of my final privacy by 
either unless I ask for it. 

I object, too, to emotional onslaughts, 
and such music, particularly hymns, 
often carry many associations. I have 
known people suffering from bereave- 
ment or illness to whom arbitrary 
broadcasts of music were a positive tor- 
ture. 

I have not meant to seem heartless in 
what I have said. To me, the sound 
of just plain church bells, all of them, 
without trimmings, is beautiful and sig- 
nificant. When I go back home, the 
familiar sound of my own calls up with- 
out pain the memory of many gentle 
faces and deeds—of Sunday shoe polish 
and starched linen, and too big a break- 
fast. But I do think this modern move- 
ment of gratuitous broadcasts from 
churches should be discussed, for there 
is no telling what American technical 
efficiency joined with American zeal and 
philanthropy, and some vanity, may 
bring about. 

DELL WILSON. 
Morganton, N. C. 


® EDITORS’ INVITATION—Here is a 
good opportunity for a live discussion. 
Take either side you wish but hold let- 
ters to 300 words or less. A brief com- 
ment in one paragraph may be all that 
is needed to make the point. 
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Mrs. MacLeod Takes 
Post as Executive of 


USA Church Women 


Former Aide in Denomination’s 


Program Given National Duties 


Mrs. W. Murdoch MacLeod on Octo- 
ber 1 became executive secretary of the 
United Council of Church Women, chief 
cooperative body in America which cor- 
relates the activities of the women of 
all major Protestant denominations. 

This appointment was not publicly 
announced until Mrs. MacLeod was for- 
mally inducted into her office at the bi- 
ennial assembly of the UCCW at Mil- 
waukee on November 18. 

In a statement issued upon the resig- 
nation of Mrs. MacLeod as assistant 
secretary of Woman’s 'Work in the Pres- 
byterian Church, US, Mrs. A. Walton 
Litz of Little Rock, chairman of the As- 
sembly’s Committee on Woman’s Work, 
paid high tribute to Mrs. MacLeod’s four 
years of service through the Atlanta 
office. Her special responsibilities in 
that time were in program preparation 
and the Christian Home department, in 
addition to many teaching and speaking 
duties. 

Mrs, Litz expressed ‘‘a real sense of 
loss’ but she said, ‘““‘We recognize the 
distinct honor accorded (Mrs. MacLeod) 
and our church in the call to this place 
of leadership in interdenominational 
woman’s work. Presbyterian women 
throughout the General Assembly will. 
feel a closer relationship to the UCCW 
because of Mrs. MacLeod’s connection 
with that work.” 


Mrs. MacLeod was formerly Dorothy 
Wilson Shaw of Sumter, §. C. At the 
time of Dr. MacLeod’s death in 1940 
they were living in Nashville, Tenn., 
where he was pastor of what is now the 
Westminster church. An earlier pastor- 
ate was in Pinehurst, N. C. In her new 
position Mrs. MacLeod’s address will be 
at the UCCW, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 
10. (Editorial, page 8.) 


Church Bingo Games 
Are Banned in Miami 


Miami, Fla. (RNS)—AIl forms of 
gambling—including church and charity 
bingo games and raffles—have been 
banned here by City Manager O. P. Hart. 
This action was immediately supported 
by presidents of the Greater Miami 
Ministerial Association and the Greater 
Miami Council of Churches. 





DOROTHY S. MACLEOD 
Inducted into UCCW position. 


Thanksgiving to Christmas 


“The Book of All Nations” 
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China Missionaries 
Expected to Ignore 


Evacuation Warnings 


Unanimous Feeling That Work 
Must Continue in Communist Areas 


Shanghai. (RNS)—A general evacua- 
tion of American missionary personnel 
from Communist-threatened areas of 
China is ‘‘unlikely,’’ despite recommen- 
dations made by consular officials, ac- 
cording to mission headquarters here. 

American consulates have advised 
mothers with young children, older mis- 
sionaries in failing health, and others 
nearing their furlough periods, to vacate 
dangerous areas as soon as possible, 

‘“‘However,” declared a missionary 
official, ‘‘the decision has been left to 
individuals themselves, and those with 
whom I have talked are unanimous in 
their desire to stick to their posts.” 


A telephone call by THE OUTLOOK 
to Nashville headquarters of Presby- 
terian, US, foreign mission activity re- 
vealed that no news had been received 
there other than that appearing in the 
daily press. 

Southern Baptist missions executives 
expected no evacuation of missionary 
personnel from China immediately. A 
recent letter from Shanghai from Baker 
James Cauthen, the board’s secretary for 
the Orient who is responsible for 200 
missionaries at work in Japan and 
China, indicated that 13 language stu- 
dents at Peiping had been advised to 
leave at once, Dr. Cauthen wrote. 

Dispatches from the recent sessions of 
the National Christian Council of China 
indicate that missionaries are unani- 
mously agreed that the Christian Church 
must keep working in the Communist- 
held areas. One speaker at that meet- 
ing said, ‘“‘The whole situation must be 
looked upon as a great challenge and a 
great opportunity. This is a period 
which will determine the place of the 
Christian Church in China for the next 
hundred years.”’ 

In Dr. Cauthen’s letter, he wrote, 


“The over-all picture in China at the 
moment is darker than it has been at 
any time since the close of the war with 
Japan, but we do not forget that this 
country has a way of sinking to terrible 
depths and yet surviving. We are com- 
mitted to the policy of evacuating mis- 
sionaries from areas likely to be overrun 
by Communists. They will be shifted 
to other areas of China rather than to 
America.” 
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Many People Hear 


Amsterdam Echoes 
Georgia News Letter 


What was done at the Amsterdam 
meeting of the World Council of 
Churches is being told and re-told to At- 
lanta church people. At the October 
meeting of the Christian Council J. Mc- 
Dowell Richards spoke. Then, with the 
time expanded from one to two hours, 
the city’s Evangelical Ministers Associa- 
tion heard Wm, V. Gardner (First Pres- 
byterian), Monroe F. Swilley (Ponce de 
Leon Baptist), Benjamin E. Mays 
(Morehouse College), and Dr. Richards 
recount the happenings of the meeting. 
In addition to these general meetings, 
the speakers have been in great demand 
for denominational gatherings and for 
many church services. 


Minnesota Governor to Speak 
At Reformation Day Service 


Atlanta’s Reformation Day service is 
scheduled for Sunday, November 21, at 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


the City Auditorium with Governor 
Luther Youngdall of Minnesota as the 
principal speaker. The meeting will be 
held under the auspices of the Atlanta 
Christian Council with former President 
Louie D. Newton of the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention as chairman of arrange- 
ments. 


Diffendorfer to Speak at 
Joint Missions Observance 


All the larger denominations of At- 
lanta cooperated in the echo meeting on 
world missions in October with a great 
gathering planned to be held at the Wes- 
ley Memorial church November 18. 
Ralph E. Diffendorfer of the Foreign 
Missions Conference of North America 
will be the principal speaker. Denomi- 
national meetings will he held at desig- 
nated places on the following day. 


Peter Marshall Holds Meeting 
At Central Church, Atlanta 


Peter Marshall, pastor of the New 
York Avenue Presbyterian church, 
Washington, D. C., and chaplain of the 
U. S. Senate, recently conducted a series 
of services in Central church, Atlanta. 





Religion in the State of Israel 


By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 





RELIGIOUS JOURNAL in this 
A country has accused the new state 

of Israel of being a “Godless” na- 
tion. Arthur Koestler, on the other 
hand, reporting to the New York Herald 
Tribune, expressed fear lest Israel de~ 
velop into a clerical state. 

The reason for the first charge is that 
the Declaration of Independence of the 
new state makes no mention of God. It 
does mention the “Rock of Israel’”’ which 
can be interpreted theistically or not, 
according to pleasure, Koestler charges 
the state with being clerical because the 
Israeli army observes both the dietary 
and the Sabbath laws of orthodox Juda- 
ism. Evidently some of the secular 
members of the army have protested 
these rules. 

Outside observers may well withhold 
their criticism of this new state on 
either one or the other ground. The re- 
ligious quality of a national life is 
neither proved nor disproved by what is 
written in the constitution. 

If explicit reference to God were the 
criterion, then Spain is certainly a more 
Christian nation than the United States. 
Officially our country is the most secular 
of all great nations. 

The same editor who criticizes Israel 
for being a secular state is very intent 
upon increasing the official secularism 
of America. He believes that there 
ought to be an “absolute wall” of sep- 
aration between church and state here. 
Why then not praise Israel for having 
established it? 

Actually the new state has not done 
this. The fact is that the governing al- 


liance of parties in Israel is made up of 
two chief groups. One is a predomi- 
nantly secular labor party, most of the 
members of which hold to Marxist views 
of life. The other is an orthodox relig- 
ious group. 

The practices of the new state seek 
to arrive at a not too happy compromise 
between the two groups. In this Israel 
faces a problem not completely different 
from that which faced our founding 
fathers who had to satisfy the strong 
puritan convictions of New England 
Puritanism on the one hand, and the 
deism of Virginia on the other hand. 
This Virginia deism was not quite as 
secular as the Marxist secularism of the 
new Jewish state. But the difference 
is not too great. 


While the state of Israel is neither 
consistently secular nor _ consistently 
clerical it may be worth observing that 
from the standpoint of a really vital re- 
ligion a secular state is preferable to a 
clerical one. Not only are clerical states 
constitutionally intolerant, seeking to 
destroy all but the one official religion, 
but they also tend toward an atrophied 
religion. 


For nothing destroys religious vitality 
and profundity so easily as to make it 
the source of political power and make 
adherence to it the basis of political 
preferment. We hope Israel will not be 
either consistently secular or consis- 
tently clerical. But if it must choose, 
the first alternative would be preferable 
to the second.—(Copyright 1948 by 
RNS.) 
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Dr. Marshall, who had not been in At. 
lanta since his illness of a year or two 
ago, preached to a packed house each 
evening during the week and to over. 
flow crowds on Sunday. 


Sale of Beer Stopped 
At City Auditorium 


Led by a member of city council who 
has long been prominent in youth ac 
tivities of the Baptist church in Atlanta, 
a fight was made to prevent the gale 
of beer at the City Auditorium. Archie 
Lindsay was the leader. Despite the 
argument that beer has been sold at the 
City Auditorium ever since its sale be 
came legal in Georgia, and that the pres- 
ent concessionaire had entered in its 
contract the right to sell beer, the pro- 
hibition forces of the city, backed by the 
Atlanta Christian Council, succeeded in 
an effort to have the beer license re 
voked. 


Claim Made to First 
Business Woman’s Circle 


North Avenue Presbyterian church 
claims the distinction of having the first 
“business women’s circle’ in the Gen- 
eral Assembly. Under the leadership 
of the late pastor, Richard Orme Flinn, 
a group of young business women was 
organized as a committee of the Ladies’ 
Aid on November 30, 1904. This is said 
to be the first committee of business 
women to be formed. A semi-centennial 
celebration is being planned for this 
year. 


STUART R. OGLESBY. 
Atlanta. 


®EDITORS’ NOTE—Dr. Oglesby has 
not reported here an item from a recent 
column in The Constitution. Thomas 
M. Elliott in his column on “Georgia Re 
ligion”’ wrote: 


PRESBYTERIAN ORCHID S—Dr. 
Stuart R. Oglesby and the Atlanta Cen- 
tral Presbyterian Church, of which he 
is pastor, deserve a whole armful of 
orchids, tied with velvet ribbon. How 
come? you ask. Well, it’s this way. 
Looking for churches that give as much 
for others as they use for current ex 
penditures, so that orchids might be 
tossed out, I find that Dr. Oglesby and 
the Central Presbyterians have been fol- 
lowing that practice for 18 years. Dut 
ing those 18 years they have contributed 
$579,025 for others, and have used 
$490,862 for themselves. That record 
is something to write home about, and 
I am giving them a whole wheelbarrow 
load of the best orchids I can find. 

Other Atlanta Presbyterian Churches 
making similar contributions for others 
and current expenses for last year are: 
First, $63,049 and $57,601; North Ave- 
nue, $40,768 and $36,726; Druid Hills, 
$44,369 and $43,357; Decatur First, 
$36,681 and $26,634. 

Total contributions by all churches it 
the Atlanta Presbytery for current ex- 
penses the past fiscal year was $434,024, 
while $367,444 was given for others. 
Presbyterian Churches in the Atlanta 
Presbytery outside of Atlanta that gave 
more for others than for self the past 


fiscal year are: Tallapoosa, Newnal 
First, Senoia, Mountville, Fellowship, 
Barnesville, Pine Grove, Stockbridge 
and Kelly. 
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The Appeal to Time 


“Oh that my words were now written! 

Oh that they were inscribed in a book! 

That with an iron pen and lead 

They were graven in the rock forever!” 
—Job 19:23-24. 


FTER a stormy debate in the House 
of Commons a constructive and 
forward-looking plan for the na- 

tion’s good was voted down. The peo- 
ple of Britain and their representatives 
were not prepared in mind or feeling to 
make the changes and effect the reforms 
that the measure required. The Prime 
Minister who labored long and patiently 
preparing the measure, and who had 
presented it with clarity and power, 
went down in overwhelming and humil- 
iating defeat. The government he had 
headed was at an end, but so sure was 
he that he was right and that his prin- 
ciples would ultimately prevail, he said, 
“T appeal to time.’’ 

The appeal to time! The appeal from 
the present to the future! The appeal 
from the lower court of contemporary 
opinion to the higher court of history! 
How many thousands of human beings— 
how many of the wisest and the noblest 
of our race—have found this their great- 
est source of courage and consolation. 

That is the significance of these words 
of Job, chosen as our text: “Oh that my 
words were now written! Oh that they 
were inscribed in a book! That with an 
iron pen and lead they were graven in 
the rock forever!’”’ Job was saying: ‘I 
appeal to time.’’ 


x, 


Ponder, if you will, how deeply and 
permanently the principal is wrought 
into the Christian revelation. From 
Genesis to Revelation we hear the great 
characters of the Bible appealing to 
time, appealing from short-sighted and 
mistaken opinions of their contempo- 
raries to the higher, more enlightened 
judgment of the coming generations. 

Here is Job, caught in the vise of ad- 
versity and surrounded by miserable 
comforters who call themselves friends. 
They are Eliphaz the Temanite, Bildad 
the Shuhite, Zophar the Naamathite, and 
Elihu, the interminable talker. They 
have ‘“‘bespattered” him with words. 
They have smothered him in talk. He 
has answered their argument as best he 
is able, but he hasn’t convinced them. 
Therefore Job cries out: “Oh that my 
words were now written! Oh that they 
Were inscribed in a book!—For I know 
that my Redeemer liveth and that he 
shall stand at the latter day upon the 
earth.”” Job is saying: ‘‘My faith sounds 
foolish to you, but I am so certain of its 
final vindication in the higher court of 
history that I want it written in a book 
and carved in imperishable stone.” 


Think of the Apostles and the 


By MARION A. BOGGS 
* 


Prophets—Isaiah, Amos and Jeremiah, 
Peter and Paul and John. They were 
rejected and denied, and persecuted and 
disowned by the generations in which 
they lived, but their appeal has been 
heard in the higher court of fuller truth 
and advancing light. They have been 
vindicated by the resounding verdict of 
the centuries. Christ himself was re- 
jected, but like the stone rejected by the 
builders, he became the head of the cor- 
ner in God’s Great Temple of Revela- 
tion! Prime Minister in the British 
House of Commons, you spoke a truth 
profound and deep when you said, “I 
appeal to time.” Patriarch of the 
ancient days, you were speaking for a 
great multitude when, over-ridden by 
your contemporaries, you said, ‘‘Oh that 
my words were now written! Oh that 
they were inscribed in a book!”’ 


II. 


Reflect upon the startling reversals of 
judgment that history has brought 
about. Think of the thousands of peo- 
ple who suffered defeat and poverty and 
rejection and martyrdom in their life- 
time only to be proclaimed in after years 
the heroes of the race! 

Socrates, condemned as an atheist and 
as a corrupter of the city’s youth, came 
to be known as the first of the great phi- 
losophers. Homer suffered all his life- 
time the privations of poverty and his 
poems were counted of little value. 
Then as the years began to unroll and 
his works to be appreciated, cities vied 
with each other contending that their 
city was the birthplace of this celebrated 
man. 


“Ten Grecian cities vied for Homer 


ead, 
Through which the living Homer begged 
for bread.” 


The Apostle Paul was driven out of 
Jerusalem when he spoke of bearing the 
gospel tidings to the Gentile world, and 
the angry mob cried out, “Away with 
such a fellow from the earth; it is not 
fit that he should live.” In Rome he 


was a prisoner who lost his appeal for 
liberty, and lost his head outside the city 
walls. Now the Emperor Nero, who 
ordered the execution, is remembered 
in infamy, and the Apostle whom he ex- 
ecuted holds a position of honor second 
to none among the sons of men! 

Mozart lived in poverty and was 
buried in a pauper’s grave. Now the 
whole world acclaims him as a master. 
Lincoln suffered defeat after defeat be- 
fore he became President of the United 
States, and during his whole term of 
office in the White House was hated and 
abused by his enemies. It was only after 
his martyrdom, after time had quieted 
the passions of that turbulent era, that 
his real greatness was recognized. 
Woodrow Wilson at the close of the first 
World War strove for the establishment 
of a new world order, but the people of 
America were not prepared, and the 
world was not ready to translate his 
great vision into reality. That great 
apostle of a new order of justice and 
peace for all the nations of the world 
went down in defeat, but he said near 
the close of his life: ‘“‘As sure as God 
lives, we shall prevail.’” His words have 
been written in a book, and the day may 
not be far distant when his appeal will 
be heard and his vision becomes a 
reality! 

Yes, time has brought about many re- 
versals of judgment. Countless multi- 
tudes of men and women have been 
counted as failures by their contempo- 
raries, only to be reversed by the gen- 
erations following after. William Storey 
expressed it when he said, 


“Speak, History! Who are life’s victors? 

Unroll the long annals and say. 

Art they those whom the world called 
the victors—who won the success 
of a day? 

The martyrs or Nero? The Spartans 
who fell at Thermopylae’s tryst, 

Or the Persians and Xerxes? His judges 
or Socrates? 

Pilate or Christ?’’ 


iit. 


Time has vindicated the believers as 
over against the skeptics of the world. 

“Abraham believed in God and it was 
reckoned unto him for righteousness.” 
Abraham staked his whole life on God. 
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in this issue. 


Arkansas: Dermott, 1920-25; 
and a graduate of Davidson College. 


leader. 





ANY people who think of Arkansas Presbyterian leadership think im- 
mediately of Marion A. Boggs, who preaches from The Outlook Pulpit 
Except for one year (1919-20) upon graduation from 
Union Seminary when he and Charles L. King were the ministers of Grace 
Covenant church in Richmond, Dr. Boggs’ entire ministry has been spent in 
Blytheville, 
Second church, Little Rock, since 1939. 
On every level of the church’s life Dr. 
Boggs is respected for his sound judgment and is followed as an inspiring 
His sermon on this page and the next will be read with keen interest. 


1925-30; Hot Springs, 1930-39; 
He is a native of Liberty, S. C., 
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We Americans must show the other 
nations that we stand not for the old 
balance of power based on force, but for 
a balance of power based on faith.— 
RALPH W. SOCKMAN. 


- 


He went out not knowing whither he 
went. He went out seeking the city 
which hath the foundations, whose 
builder and maker is God. He could not 
see the way, but God led him step by 
step and vindicated the wisdom of his 
decision. Moses was a man of faith. 
His whole life and reputation were cast 
on the side of God, and future ages 
vindicated the wisdom of his choice. 

In every realm of life history has been 
on the side of great believers rather 
than on the side of the skeptics. In 
music, in art, in science, in philosophy, 
in government, in business and industry 
time has been on the side of the be- 
lievers, That is why Sir William Osler 
said that faith is ‘“‘the one great moving 
force in the world, which we can neither 
weigh in the balance nor test in the 
crucible.” Faith has subdued kingdoms, 
wrought righteousness, quenched the 
violence of fire, stopped the mouths of 
lions and turned to flight the armies of 
the aliens! Faith is indeed the victory 
that overcometh the world! 1 wouldn’t 
be a skeptic if I were you—for time and 
the course of history are on the other 
side. 


Iv. 


Time has vindicated the men and 
women who have held firmly to right 
principles rather than to compromise. 

Many righteous causes have had the 
support of only a few people at first. 
Those few people who had clearer vision 
and keener consciences have suffered 
abuse at the hands of the unthinking 
and unfeeling multitude. All their lives 
they have seen themselves and their 
causes despised and they have not lived 
to see their causes triumph and them- 
selves acclaimed. The world is notorious 
for persecuting the living prophets and 
glorifying the dead ones. But time has 
always been on the side of those brave 
souls who have “died in the faith, not 
having received the promises, but having 
seen them and greeted them from afar.” 
Time, on the other hand, has always 
buried in oblivion, and dishonor those 
who, for the sake of temporary success, 
have given quarter to evil and who have 
come to terms with wrong. 

In the Constitutional Convention, 
after the War of Independence had been 
won, there were many different points 
of view from the several states to be 
considered. Some of the delegates, un- 
der pressure from their constituents at 
home, were proposing compromises that 
would have destroyed the costly fruits 
of victory. Other delegates were being 
brought into line; still others were con- 
fused, not knowing where to take their 
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stand. In that fateful hour, General 
Washington arose and said, “If to please 
the people we offer that which we do 
not ourselves approve, how can we after- 
wards justify our course? Let us raise 
a standard to which the wise and honest 
may repair. The issue is in the hands 
of God.” 


V. 


Time has vindicated those who have 
been willing to work and wait in pa- 
tience rather than those who have been 
greedy for quick success and transient 
fame! 

Who is likely to succeed in business— 
the man who starts out-to make a mil- 
lion dollars the first year and astonish 
the world with organizing genius? Or 
the man who starts slowly, lays deep 
and strong the foundations of business 
integrity, and works and waits until 
public confidence is established and the 
excellence of his product is proved? The 
get-rich-quick philosophy is a dangerous 
rock in any sea, and many proud ships 
have been wrecked upon it. The best 
books and the ones most worth reading 
are not always in the “best seller’ list. 
The best books and the most permanent 
are not likely to be in the list of the first 
ten in popular demand, and if we limit 
our reading to the best sellers, we stand 
a good chance to miss the really domi- 
nant and constructive thought of our 
time. Dr. Fosdick was right when he 
said, ‘‘It takes a long time for the mas- 
terpiece to win its way into the accept- 
ance of mankind, but when it is there 
it stays. Ten thousand lesser things 
rise and pass away, but the masterpieces 
stay. Great things come slowly but they 
last.”’ 


VI. 


Time has vindicated the servants 
rather than the conquerors of mankind. 

Recall, if you will, the names of the 
great war lords and conquerors. Nebu- 
chadnezzar, the Chaldean: Sargon, the 
Assyrian: Darius, the Mede; Tamerlaine 
and Kublai Khan, the Mongol; Alexan- 
der the Great of Macedon; Napoleon of 
France; and Hitler the German. These 
men have ridden the horses of military 
conquest. They have driven their char- 
iots of destruction over the broken 
bodies of millions upon millions of men. 
They have been the conquerors and 
plunderers of the world, and men have 
called them great. But once there came 
in the midst of the centuries a Babe of 
Bethlehem and a man called Jesus, who 
revised man’s estimate of greatness and 
reversed the world’s judgment on that 
important subject. ‘‘He that would be 
great among you let him be your servant 
—even as the Son of Man came not to 
be ministered unto but to minister, and 
to give his life a ransom for many.” His 
own life was given in service—in sacri- 
ficial, redemptive love. And now “God 


has highly exalted him, and giveth him 
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a@ name above every name, that at the 
name of Jesus every knee should bow— 
to the glory of God the Father.” 


Vil. 


Time has vindicated the pioneers of 
progress rather than the stubborn de- 
fenders of the static past. 

Reverence for the past is right. To 
value our heritage and be loyal to it is 
a principle deep as life itself. But 
reverence for the past, and loyalty to our 
heritage, must point the way to progress 
—not stand in the way of it. Copernicus 
and Galileo and Kepler respected the 
past, but they saw as clear as day that 
the scientists and geographers of the 
past were entirely wrong in their basic 
ideas of the physical universe. When 
these new ideas were put forth the de- 
fenders of the static past rose up to give 
battle. The contest was long and hard 
and bitter, but it was a contest not 
among the heavenly bodies, but in the 
minds of the men seeking to adjust 
themselves to the revolutionary changes 
of thought that were being proposed. 
The solar system was moving on in 
majestic silence and time’s verdict was 
on the side of truth and progress. 

Lord Russell’s Reform Bill had rough 
sledding in the House of Commons. The 
staunch advocates of the status quo saw 
no necessity for change, and although 
defeat of the Bill was certain, Gladstone 
arose and said, “You cannot fight 
against the future. Time is on our side. 
The great social forces which move on- 
ward in their might and majesty, and 
which the tumult of our debates does 
not for a moment impede or disturb— 
those great social forces are against 
you.” 

We Christians believe that it is God’s 
will that the gospel of the Kingdom is 
to be proclaimed in all nations and that 
in due time a new Heaven and a new 
earth shall be established wherein right- 
eousness shall dwell. We believe that 
time in its majesty is marching in that 
direction, and we believe that this ap- 
peal to time is in its ultimate reality the 
appeal to God. 


* 


FOURTH DOCTOR DISMISSED 


Greenfield, Mass. (RNS)—Dr. P. N. 
Freeman has been dismissed from the 
staff of the Farren Memorial Hospital, 
a Roman Catholic institution here, for 
publicly supporting a birth control meas 
ure. He is the fourth physician to be 
discharged on that ground. 

All four doctors had supported a birth 
control referendum which would have 
allowed Massachusetts physicians to pre- 
scribe contraceptives for married women 
whose health would be endangered by 
pregnancy. The referendum was de- 
feated by about 200,000 votes on Nov. 2. 


* 
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The Baltimore Plan 


By GERALD MONSMAN* 


GENERAL discontent among 
Christian people with the manner 
in which they are discharging 
their responsibilities as citizens is be- 
coming clearly evident. Dr. Cavert of 
the Federal Council of Churches is re- 
ported as having expressed his concern 
recently at Amsterdam at the “disturb- 
ing discrepancy” between the numerical 
size of the church in the United States 
and its positive influence on the life of 
the nation (OUTLOOK, Sept. 13). It 
is not only the clergy who are concerned 
with this phenomenon. Laymen are 
likewise concerned, and when it comes 
to areas of social and political influence, 
they feel a particular responsibility. 
For this reason movements are afoot 
among Christians in more than one lo- 
cality to assume their full share of re- 
sponsibility in civic life, with special 
attention to the political area. One such 
movement started in Baltimore about a 
year ago. It had its inception in a study 
group on Christian citizenship at the 
Baltimore Y. M. C. A. The discussions 
of this group resulted in the publication 
of a leaflet entitled ‘‘An Invitation to 
Christian Citizenship.”” Copies of the 
leaflet were sent to interested persons 
and to a number of church leaders, both 
lay and clerical throughout the country 
to ascertain whether concurrence in 
the proposals was general enough to 
warrant an attempt at organization. 
The consensus of opinion seemed to 
be that an experiment should be made 
in one or more communities with the 
type of concerted Christian action which 
was envisaged. Pursuant to this reac- 
tion an organizing committee was 
formed. This group submitted a state- 
ment of purpose and objectives for ap- 
proval to a larger group of about fifty 
men at a dinner meeting last Decem- 
ber. That larger group proceeded with 
plans already made for a general pub- 
lic “launching” meeting. That meeting 
was held in a downtown church and 
attended by approximately a thousand 
persons. The principal address was 
made by Congressman Walter H. Judd 
and that assured a highly successful 
meeting. 


The Plan at Work 


From that point on emphasis has been 
on trying to build up a membership for 
the organization so that it may gain 
strength; organize this membership on 
the precinct and ward levels; and pre- 
pare these local units for the down-to- 
earth, door-to-door, leg work of practi- 
cal politics. So far there are about four 
hundred members enrolled, who live in 
about one-fourth of Baltimore’s pre- 
cincts, as well as in the counties adja- 
cent to Baltimore. The promise for 
growth is very encouraging. Member- 
ship is only one dollar a year, which is 


the only source of income. All work to 
date has been volunteer and on a spare- 
time basis. 

The primary characteristics of the 
Baltimore movement are these: 

1. The movement looks to _ the 
churches for guiding principles, but not 
for political action. Official church pro- 
nouncements will constitute the plat- 
form which it will seek to implement. 

2. It believes that Christians acting 
unitedly as citizens, not as church mem- 
bers, should assume responsibility for 
practical political action. 

3. The movement maintains that to 
be significant and endtring it should 
not be merely a “better government” 
movement, but must be _ specifically 
Christian, built on a common loyalty to 
Jesus Christ as our Lord and Savior. 

4. Because it is specifically Christian, 
it is definitely set against discrimina- 
tions. It is not an anti-movement in 
any sense of the term—neither anti- 
race, nor anti-color, nor anti-creed; but 
is positively and affirmatively Christian 
in all these relationships. 

5. It is neither radical nor conserva- 
tion, neither to the right nor to the 
left, but occupies, with the church, a 
position over and above these consistent 
with a forthright acceptance of the prin- 
ciples of New Testament Christianity. 

6. It is not a new political party, but 
a new technique for influencing the ex- 
isting parties. 

7. It is not non-partisan, but multi- 
partisan. It seeks to encourage Chris- 
tians to assume active roles in the par- 
ties of their own selection. 

8. The point of departure is not an 
issue, a program or the endorsement 
of a specific candidate. That will, no 
doubt, all come in due course. The 
starting point is rather a determina- 
tion to arouse the latent Christian 
forces to their potential strength by 
working for a full registration of Chris- 
tian voters, keeping them informed, and 
bringing them out in all elections, es- 
pecially the primaries, which are now 
much neglected. 

9. These Christian voters should be 
organized on the precinct and ward 
levels—right where the political ma- 
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chines begin. The permanent organiza- 
tion, when built, will be such as to gear 
into the political structure of the com- 
munity. 

10. Long-range Christian motivation 
in living is the real objective. There- 
fore, the movement will not be discour- 
aged by failure to attain immediate ob- 
jectives, if that should be the case. It 
looks to the creation of a new sense of 
the dignity, the lofty, religious charac- 
ter of political action. 


Called “United Christian Citizens” 


The organization, which is known as 
the United Christian Citizens, is pro- 
ceeding with caution and energy. All 
steps are planned with utmost care and 
deliberation by men familiar with prac- 
tical politics. For this is practical poli- 
tics in the highest and best sense of that 
term. 

There is abundant evidence that the 
fire of God has touched the surface of 
our lives in these matters, but it has not 
set us on fire. We cherish the hope that 
we may help kindle that fire and let it 
sweep through our communities and 
over our country, until by the light of 
that fire men shall know that we have 
sanctified Christ in our hearts as Lord 
of all of life, including our political 
life. 


*Mr. Monsman is an elder in the 
Franklin Street church, Baltimore, and 
was a commissioner from Potomac Pres- 
bytery to the 1948 General Assembly. 
His article appeared first in Social Ac- 
tion and is used here by permission. 
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EDITORIAL 





Peace Effort 

Do not forget that the American 
Friends Service Committee (with the 
British) last year received the Nobel 


Peace Prize when you read the follow- 
ing RNS item: 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The American 
Friends Service Committee has received 


a cablegram from the Russian Red 
Cross expressing thanks for a gift of 
streptomycin valued at $25,000 which 


the Qauker group gave to the people of 
Russia, 

In its message, the Russian Red Cross 
reported that the drug was distributed 
among children in tuberculosis hospitals 
and sanatoriums of the U.S. S. R. 

The committee, after conferences with 
Russian officials in this country, sent the 
gift of 4,000 five-gram vials to Russia 
in July. 

A message on the drug packages, in 
Russian, stated that the gift was ‘a 
testimony of goodwill and friendship 
from the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee to be used to promote the health 
of the people of the U. S. S. R.” 


Then thank God that at least one body 
of high-minded Christians is at work 
with the tools of understanding and 
goodwill in an effort to do what a re- 
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liance upon the might of material effort 
will never do. 





Mrs.. MacLeod and the UCCW 


Another one of the great Christian 
agencies for cooperation will take on 
more personal and friendly meaning 
now that Mrs. W. Murdoch MacLeod has 
become executive secretary of the United 
Council of Church Women (See page 3). 
The UCCW will not be just the “lICCW” 
or a ‘‘New York office’; it will be, for 
Southern Presbyterians, at least, “Mrs. 
MacLeod.” 

Her selection as the chief executive 
officer of a great organization is, as the 
chairman of the Committee on Woman’s 
Work points out, a great tribute to Mrs. 
MacLeod; it is also something of a trib- 
ute to the church and to the fine spirit. 
of cooperation and the breadth and 
vision of the woman’s work of our 
church, 

We are sure that on all sides the 
UCCW will be applauded for its choice 
and Mrs. MacLeod will receive the cor- 
dial good wishes of every Southern Pres- 
byterian in her new and great opportu- 
nity. 


More Than a Job 


The program which is being provided 
by Lexington Presbytery for the guid- 
ance of young people (and sometimes 
older ones) along the line of good voca- 
tional choices may serve as a pattern or 
at least as a suggestion to other pres- 
byteries and synods throughout the 
church. (OUTLOOK, Nov. 15.) 

Surely no one of us has to look far 
to see that the hit-or-miss method of 
drifting into a job is no way for any 
thinking individual, not to speak of a 
Christian, to find his “calling.” If we 
believe that God has a purpose for the 
individual and that he equips us accord- 
ing to what he expects us to do, then we 
have all too often denied our belief hy 
our utter failure to help young people 
find the place where they can feel that 
God has called’ them—a daily task in 
which they can feel that they are his 
fellow-workers. 

As we congratulate Lexington upon 
this program we watch its outworking 
with keen interest. 


The Body Beautiful 


The cult of “the body beautiful’ is 
one of the most popular religions in 
America today. Its shrines are the 
beauty parlors, cosmetic counters and 
fashion salons. Its sacred writings are 
the ever-increasing number of slick pa- 
per periodicals pampering to the vanity 
of women more concerned with coif- 
fures than character, reducing than re- 
generation, gowns than God. Into the 
“shrines” go not simply silly old wo- 
men seeking vainly to embalm their 
lost youth and misguided matrons hop- 
ing foolishly to maintain an adolescent 
freshness, but literally babies, four and 
five years old, borne there by mothers 
visiting their own sins upon their inno- 
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cent children. The nation’s bill for 
beauty grows by leaps and bounds and 
the end is not yet. Far more money is 
spent on beautifying bodies than in edi- 
fying minds and vastly more on soaps 
and scents than on souls. 

The pagan nature of this sensual cult 
is shamelessly exploited in its advertis- 
ing which appeals frankly to the lowest 
sexual urges even daring to promise se- 
duction as the ultimate reward of its 
devotees. The names of perfumes are 
themselves revealing: My Sin, Tempta- 
tion, Forbidden, or Passion, to mention 
but a few. The whole business is sen- 
sual, pagan and revolting. It is an of- 
fense against the Christian ideal of wo- 
manhood and a scandal in the sight of 
God. 

That this ‘religion’ is a growing 
“faith” there can be no doubt. More 
and more attention is given to the body, 
not its health, but its beautification. The 
most popular periodicals pioneered since 
the war are those which bring the gos- 
pel of beauty to adolescents. Nor is 
there any indication in all of this that 
the women of our churches are any less 
addicted to this worship than the wo- 
man of the world. 

At least to the so-called ‘‘Christian” 
women we can and should bring the 
harsh warning of the prophet Isaiah 
spoken to the women of our time no 
less than the women of his, that if we 
persist in these pagan practices God will 
surely call us to account and “‘it shall 
come to pass that instead of sweet smell 
there shall be stink; and instead of a 
girdle a rent; instead of well set hair, 
baldness; and instead of a stomacher, a 
girdling of sackcloth; and burning in- 
stead of beauty.’’ For the inordinate 
worship of the body in the civilizations 
of the past has ever presaged their de- 


’ struction.—R. C. S. 


WE PRESBYTERIANS 
By Arthur V. Boand 


He Leads the 
Assembly’s Men 


When the men at Montreat this past 
summer elected Roy Klein of Dallas, 
Texas, as president of the Mens’ Council 
of the General Assembly, they chose 
wisely and well. Roy Klein is one of 
the most consecrated and dynamic Chris- 
tian layman to be found in all Presby- 
terianism. 

Born in Rutherford, N. J., Roy re- 
ceived his college education at Lafayette 
College, that strong Northern Presby- 
terian College located at Easton, Pa. As 
a young man he united with the Metho- 
dist Church of Rutherford, N. J., but 
upon marrying a Presbyterian, he placed 
his membership in his wife’s church. 

Since 1930, Roy Klein has made his 
home in Texas where, at the present 
time, he is the district manager for a 
large eastern manufacturing concern. 
He is chairman of the board of deacons 
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L. R. KLEIN 
He gets the work done. 


of the Highland Park Church of Dallas; 
a member of the board of trustees of 
Austin Presbyterian Theological Semi- 
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nary; chairman of the Presbyterian ex- 
tension committee in the city of Dallas; 
and a member of the executive commit- 
tee of Dallas Presbytery, in addition to 
his leadership of the Assembly’s Men’s 
Council. 

To say that Roy Klein is a member of 
a certain committee means that he is 
a working, and not just an honorary 
member. No matter how pressing his 
personal and private business affairs 
may be, he takes the time ta attend the 
meetings of the groups with which he 
has agreed to serve, and makes a real 
contribution to each such meeting. His 
fine mind, his well-balanced judgment, 
and his interest in and understanding 
of the Kingdom enterprise make him 
outstanding in any Christian group. 
Contagiously Christian, Roy Klein bids 
promise to give to men’s work through- 
out the Assembly the impetus and the 
leadership that will carry it beyond all 
past achievements, even as it has done, 
and is doing, in the Synod of Texas. 





NON-OFFENSIVE PREACHING 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





“Give none offense, neither to the 
Jews, nor to the Greeks, nor to the 
church of God.”—I Corinthians 10:32. 
A ist promises “non-offensive gos- 

pel preaching.” His posters 
promise also “Soul Stirring Messages,”’ 
and “The Word of God preached in its 
fullness.’”” He welcomes ‘‘young and old, 
whether just in from work or a mother 
with a babe in her arms, saint or sin- 
ner.” Surely he is’ on the Lord’s side. 

All the same, that poster makes the 
reader want to ask, “What kind of 
preaching can be non-offensive?’” All 
true Christian preaching is bound to 
be offensive to somebody. The gospel 
begins with repentance, and repentance 
is seldom evoked without rebuke. Sin 
being in all men, and deeply rooted in 
pride, it would be only a Mr. Smooth-it- 
away who could beam happily on all 
around and never probe a sore spot. 
“Faithful are the wounds of a friend,” 
and if a minister is a friend to his peo- 
ple, he must now and again wound 
them. A preacher who never offends the 
forces of evil, entrenched within the 
single heart or organized in society, 
is no true representative of Christ. 

On the other hand, considering the 
kind of ‘‘gospel’”’ preaching one can hear 
in too many places, it is not hard to 
understand what our evangelist means 
by non-offensive preaching. He may 
have taken his cue from St. Paul, who 
put it in a untshell: “Give none offense, 
neither to the Jews, nor to the Greeks, 
nor to the church of God.’ Non-offen- 
sive preaching makes sense three ways. 


CONTEMPORARY revival- 


IVE no offense to the Greeks. 
There is no need of a preacher’s 
giving offense aesthetically. (Nor 

intellectually either; but that is an- 
other story.) Bad, clumsy or coarse 


English from the pulpit, is as out of 
place as a ridiculously shapeless, dirty 
or torn coat on the preacher. To be 
sure, the truth of what a man Says is 
not affected by his coat; and not a great 
deal by his grammar. But when a man 
steps into the pulpit of God with buttons 
missing from his coat, some will sus- 
pect that his mind is not well buttoned 
either. If it is the best coat he has, 
well and good; a patch was never a dis- 
grace. The best coats are expensive. 
But the best English is free. And if 
bad English is the best a man can do, 
well and good. But divine truth de- 
serves the very best—tthis does not mean 
the fanciest—language for its expres- 
sion. Careless, untidy clothing in the 
pulpit is a kind of irreverence; and care- 
less, untidy English is a kind of irrev- 
erence too. Gospel preaching ought 
never to give the impression: ‘‘Chris- 
tianity means the ugly and the cheap.” 


“__NOR TO THE JEWS.” The gos- 
pel ought to give no moral offense. 
It is true that most evangelists are 
strong for the Ten Commandments, and 
this is all to the good. But some of 
them have been known to do as the 
Pharisees did and make small things 
great. If the preacher declares that 
smoking and cosmetics are as bad as 
drunkenness and adultery, the plain 
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people may draw the logical conclusion 
that adultery and drunkenness are no 
worse than smoking and using lipstick. 
Preaching that enlarges small sins, or 
no sins at all, into serious offense 
againt God; that writes off the Sermon 
on the Mount and indeed all of Jesus’ 
teachings as not applying to our time; 
that leaves the impression that Chris- 
tian guodiess can be achieved without 
effort; that limits the range of the 
Christian life to strictly personal mat- 
ters and never once casts light on the 
common weal—that is preaching that 
offends the conscience or may even kill 
it. The listener should never be 
tempted to think: ‘‘Christianity means 
cheap morals.”’ 

“—__NOR TO THE CHURCH OF GOD.” 
Gospel preaching ought to give no Chris- 
tian offense. The church of God, as Paul 
took pains to show, had a more pene- 
trating and true, a more exalted and 
wider view of life than even the Jews 
had had. For they were, in intent and 
in fact, growing into the stature of 
Christ, they had his mind, they were his 
body. So, then and always, the preach- 
ing of the Gospel of Christ should give 
no vfiense to the Christian mind. One 
way to offend is to make a habit of be- 
littling and condemning Christian 
churches generally. (Some offensive 
evangelists revile all churches but their 
own; others, having none of their own, 
attack them all.) Another way to be 
offensive is to equate the Old Testa- 
ment and the New. Holding up Old 
Testament saints as if they were the 
last word in righteousness, handing 
down the verdict of Samuel against the 
Amalekites as if that verdict had never 
been reviewed in Jesus’ higher court, 
are offenses against the spirit of Christ. 
It is equally offensive to present the 
Christian life as if it were a mere creed, 
or a mere code, instead of the unfold- 
ing, vital, growing thing it is; to talk 
either as if the Holy Spirit did not exist 
or as if that Spirit were somehow a 
substitute for our own endeavors; to 
define the good life in terms of Do and 
Don’t, and not rather as a fine art under 
the Master Artist, our Lord. 

When Moses and Samuel were the 
best the world could see, they were an 
incalculable blessing, and we have yet 
to learn from them. But now, the best 
the world can see is Jesus Christ. To 
set anything or anyone—or worse yet, 
some pet creed or hobby—in his place, 
is offensive preaching. Christians may 
sometimes have to suffer from it; but 
they don’t want it. 
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AUSTIN COLLEGE 


Outstanding in Christian Education in the South- 
west for 99 consecutive years. 
church . . . worthy of the church’s support. Four- 
liberal arts college, 
alumni in distinguished fields of service all over 
the world. 
rant, President. 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


“Ligon Plan” Gets Cooperation 


A GREATER GENERATION. By 
Ernest M. Ligon. The Macmillan Co., 
New York. 157 pp., $2.50. 

This book is based largely upon 
Ernest Ligon’s years of work with the 
Union College Character Research Pro- 
ject. It offers an answer to, “How can 
we achieve a greater generation?” 

In the first part of the book the 
author contends that if all the powers 
of science known to man were put to 
use a far more efficient generation could 
be produced. Part II deals with the part 
religion plays—that is, the Christian 
faith. If the teachings of Jesus were 
coupled with the aids of science a gen- 
eration far beyond any past or present 
achievement would be realized. 

The author describes in detail what 
has come to be known as the “Ligon 
Plan” which a number of selected 
churches are following. Neither home 
nor church, he insists, can work alone. 
In his plan both are joined in a coopera- 
tive and demanding venture. There is 
no place for indifferent parents or for 
lazy, slipshod teachers. (It is amazing 
how well parents are cooperating under 
his plan.) 

All churches would do well to study 





WALTER RUSSELL BOWIE’S fasci- 
nating book for all the family. Contemp- 
orary, without sacrifice of religious rever- 
ence. Widely endorsed by religious lead- 


clear no child can ‘ 

ages; 52 chapters; 20 Copping paintings 
nm full color. “‘Priceless .. . e of the 
finest ever written,” declares Dr. Dan 
Poling. 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY 


At Your Bookstore 





the sound achievements which are being 
realized under the Ligon plan. 
SARAH H. (Mrs. A. N.) BROWN. 
Richmond, Va. 


New Curriculum Is 


Highlight of Year 


Probably the most talked-about books 
in Presbyterian circles during the year 
are in the Presbyterian, USA, ‘‘new cur- 
riculum.” These books, far off the 
beaten course of Sunday school litera- 
ture, are beautifully printed and illus- 
trated. What is more, the content is ex- 
cellent. For home and family use these 
titles will find a cordial welcome. The 
books have 50 pages each and sell for 
65 cents. All are published by West- 
minster Press, Philadelphia. Here are 
the titles: 


For Pre-School 


DAVIE DECIDES and GOD’S WORLD 
AND JOHNNY. Both by Dorothy West- 
lake Andrews. 

A STAR SHONE. By Robbie Trent. 

ONCE, LONG AGO. By Mary Owen 
Bruce. 


For Primaries 


LET’S GO TO NAZARETH. By Eliza- 
beth Liggett Reed. 

JESUS: STORIES FOR CHILDREN. 
By James D. Smart. 

THINE IS THE GLORY and GROW- 
ING PAINS. By Florence M. Taylor. 


Helps in Praying 


TELL ME ABOUT PRAYER. By 
Mary Alice Jones, Rand McNally & Co., 
Chicago. 72 pp., $2.00. 

Mary Alice Jones has written three 
earlier books following the same ‘Tell 
Me” idea: “Tell Me About God—About 
Jesus—About the Bible.” Of course, 
many other books for and about children 
have come from her pen, all of which 
are helpful in teaching children sound 
and vital religion. This book has under- 
standable introductory chapters fol- 





form. 





trated. 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 





New Juveniles 
THE TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES 


By Howard Palmer Young 


A biography for young people, written in story 
Illustrated. 


JUDY OF KETTLE ROCK 
By Agnes Barden Dustin 


A delightful story of young people and their inter- 
ests, thrust into a mettle-trying situation. 


At all bookstores 


OF ST. PAUL 


$2.50 


Illus- 
$2.50 


BOSTON 16 
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lowed by a rich collection of prayers 
coming from and adapted to various ex. 
periences of childhood. This is un. 
doubtedly the best book of its kind.— 
A. N. B. 


Story Shop 


ANOTHER STORY SHOP. By Mary 
Odell. The Judson Press, Philadelphia, 
180 pp., $2.00. 

A host of homey little stories for 
young children filled with ideas for 
keeping busy little minds, fingers, and 
feet. Just written for establishing a 
happy, thoughtful attitude in the child. 
A story for every situation. As you 
know, the shopkeeper’s pet owl (in this 
volume) is a favorite with the children, 

MRS. NELSON E. JODON. 

Crowley, La. 


Not So Good 


A GALLERY OF BIBLE STORIES. 
Selected and arranged by Lydia and 
Warren Chappell. Scheer and Jervis, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. $5.00. 

An effort to provide better illustra- 
tions than are usually offered along with 
Bible stories, this one provides black and 
white prints from Michelangelo, Titian 
and others. A waste of money! 


More Good Ones 


OUR CHURCH FOR THE WORSHIP OF 
GOD. By Ethel L. Smither. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, Nashville and New York. 24pp., 
50 cents. 

JESUS AND HIS FRIENDS. By Mary 
Alice Jones. Rand McNally & Co., Chicago. 
80pp., $1.25. 

THEIR SEARCH FOR GOD. Ways of 
Worship in the Orient. By Florence Mary 
Fitch. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, New York. 
160 pp., $3.00. Fully illustrated. 

MY PRAYER BOOK. By Margaret 
Clemens. Rand McNally & Co., Chicago. 
40 pp., 60 cents, 

IN HENRY’S BACKYARD. The Races 
of Mankind. By Ruth Benedict and Gene 
Weltfish. Henry Schuman, New York. 54 
pp., $2.00. 

THE SMALL ONE. A Story for Those 
Who Like Christmas and Small Donkeys. 
By Charles Tazewell. John C. Winston 
Co., Philadelphia. 32 pp., $1.00. 

COBBLESTONE LANE. By Be Van der 
Groen. Pilgrim Press, Boston. 32 pp., 
$1.50. 

THE LITTLE HEROES OF HARTFORD. 
By Genevieve Cross. Greenberg Publish- 
ers, New York. 82 pp., $2.50. 

STAR STORIES, By Gertrude C. Warner. 
Pilgrim Press, Boston. 64 pp., $1.25. 

FLUFF AND THE FIREMEN. By Gene- 
vieve Cross. Greenberg Publishers, New 
York. 28 pp., $1.50. 

THE MYSTERY OF THE DISAPPEAR- 
ING CAT. By Enid Slyton. McNaughton, 
Los Angeles. 170 pp., $1.75. 

STORIES TO GROW ON. By Gertrude D. 
McKelvey. John C. Winston Co., Phila- 
delphia. 64 pp., 75 cents. 

CREATIVE ACTIVITIES. 
Rice. Pilgrim Press, 
$275. 

A PICTURE BOOK OF PALBSTINE. By 
Ethel L. Smither. Abingdon-Cokesbury, 
Nashville and New York. 64 pp., $1.00. 

TELL ME. By Ellen Wales Walpole. 
Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, New York. 159 
Ppp., $2.75. Questions children ask. 


By Rebecca 
Boston. 148 pp., 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 11 
THE PUBLISHERS OF THE WORLD-FAMOUS BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE PRESENT FOR YOUR CHILD 


The Bible's Gyreatest Creasures 


Its Wonderful Stories and Scenes, Its Knowledge and Inspiration 











... now in a brand-new, most Vi 
y 


= 





@ / 


Ae 





Beautifully lllustrated Editiona 





ALL ITS BEST-LOVED HEROES AND HEROINES 


LIVE AGAIN IN THESE ENCHANTED PAGES! 


OW, in this magnificent story-and-picture book, your grow- 
ing youngster can enjoy the beauty and priceless inspiration 


of the 


Book of Books! Here, in these big, colorful, lavishly 


illustrated pages, are the immortal tales which are mankind’s 
greatest heritage, told in such fascinating style that they are eager 


read by boys and girls of every age! 


1 
And as these pages are | 


your child can actually see thrilling scenes of the Bible story—see 
the famous heroes and heroines, see the stirring scenes of drama and 


A Story 


adventure, see the gorgeous pageantry of Biblical backgrounds. 

100 beautiful color illustrations, by three of today’s finest 
artists, plus a score of the greatest masters of all time, make 
the Children’s Story Bible one of the most exciting and worth- 
while gifts you can give your child. Yet it is priced amazingly 
low, to put it within reach of every home! 


Book, A Song Book, A Treasury of Art 
and a Fountain of Knowledge! 


LL the imperishable riches of Christian Herald Magazine, this is truly 
4 the Bible have been drawn a volume of enduring pleasure and worth. 
upon for this generous-sized vol- 
ume. It contains seventy-five of Dr, Daniel A. Poling says: 
the most famous stories in the Book ,, 
of Books—including such favorites “Unqualifiedly I endorse it 





Egypt, Ruth and Naomi, David the 

Shepherd King, Jesus born in Beth- 
lehem, and all the others. In addi- 
tion, it contains a wonderful collec- 
tion of favorite hymns and carols— 

with wor and music—which chil- 
dren love to sing. It also includes the 
choicest words from the Great Book 
itself—The Ten Commandments, The Ser- 
mon on the Mount, and many more. 

Cyrus LeRoy Baldridge, Herbert Mor- 
ton Stoops and Elliott Means made 
some of their finest drawings exclusively 
for this book; in addition there are full- 
page reproductions of paintings, engrav- 
ings and sculpture by such masters as 
Rembrandt, Botticelli, Millais, Raphael, 


ars 
as Joseph the Dreamer, Moses in the whole field of literature, THE 


CHILDREN’S STORY BIBLE is for the 
home, the church, and for children 
the book of the year and of any year.” 
Based on the King James Version: free 
from all commentary and bias. 


Examine It FREE! 


At our own risk and expense, we want 
to send you The Children’s Story Bible 
for a week’s FREE trial in your home. If 
you and your youngster do not agree that 
this gorgeous volume demands a per- 
manent place in your home, return it 
within a week and you will owe nothing. 
If you are both delighted with it, as we 
expect, pay the amazingly low price of 





ee ek Gee ee 3 in- easy installments if you wish. Mail 
troduction by Dr. 
President 


of the International Society 
of Christian Endeavor, and Editor of 2 West 45 Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


only $3.95, plus a few cents postage—in 


Daniel A. Poling, Coupon today. 
THE GROLIER SOCIETY, Inc. 





LOOK AT THIS FEAST OF ENJOYMENT FOR YOUR BOY OR GIRL! 





352 Pages--75 Best Loved Stories 


from the Old and New Testaments 
This is Just a Partial List: 


Story of Creation 

Cain and Abel 

Noah’s Ark 

Tower of Babel 

Nimrod, Mighty 
Hunter 

Patience of Job 

Abraham, Friend of 
God 


Isaac and His Sons 
Jacob, the Wanderer 
Joseph, the Dreamer 
Moses in Egypt 
March in the Desert 
Samson, the Strong 
Man 
Ruth and Naomi 
The First King 
of Israel 
David, Shepherd King 
Reign of King Solomon 
Elijah and King Ahab 
Daniel and the Kings 





How Esther Saved 
Her People 


The Light of the World 
Jesus Is Born 


The Baptism of Jesus 

Jesus Begins His 
Teaching 

The Rich Young Ruler 

The Miracles Per- 
formed by Jesus 

The Parables 

The Betrayal of Jesus 

Trial of Jesus 

Calvary and After 

Sayings of Jesus 

The Twelve Apostles 

Saul of Tarsus 

Saint Paul of Damascus 

Paul and Peter Meet 

Paul Saves Christianity 

John, the Beloved 
Disciple, etc. 





Favorite 
Hymns and 
Carols 


Words and Music 


Onward, Christian 
Soldiers 
Rock of Ages __ 
Lead, Kindly Light 
Abide With Me 
Holy. Holy, Holy 
Hark, the Herald 
Angels Sing 
Away in a Manger 
It Came Upon a 
Midnight Clear 
O Come, All Ye 
Faithful 
Nearer, My God, to 


hee 
Jesus, Lover of My Soul 
I Love to Tell the Story 
Silent Night, Holy 
Night 
Christ, the Lord, 
Is Risen — 
Stand Up, Stand Up 
for Jesus 





The 
Bible’s 
Finest 
Words 


In addition to 
the stories and 
pictures, your 
child will find 
the choicest 
words from the 
Bible itself— 
The Ten Com- 
mandments.. . 
The Sermon on 
the Mount... 
Selections from 
the Apocrypha, 
Book of Prov- 
erbs, Psalms of 
David, and the 
Epistles of St. 
Paul, 


Mail this Coupon today! 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY, Inc., Dept. P. O. 11 
Publishers of the Book of Knowledge 
2 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Please send me THE CHILDREN’S STORY BIBLE for 
a week’s FREE examination. If I am not completely 
leased with it, I may return it within a week without 
urther obligation. If I keep it, I will send you only $1.95, 
plus a few cents postage, as first payment, and a month 
later, a second and final payment of $2.00. 


pO ee ee mer re er re nS 
City and Zone........---eeeeeee DR oncscdceceownses 


(C0 Check here if you prefer to enclose the total low 
rice of $3.95; in that case, we will pay postage. 
me 7-day trial privilege of course; full refund 
guaranteed. Please add Sales Tax in Calif., Mich., 
Ohio, Wash., Colo., Mo., Utah, N. Y. C. Same price in 
Canada: Grolier Society, Ltd., 1105 Federal Blidg., 
Toronto 2. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

Thos. P. Johnston from Kingsport, 
Tenn., to 553 Scotland St., Dunedin, 
Fla., effective November 29. Dr. John- 
ston has accepted a call to the Dunedin 
church. He has served two pastorates 
in the Kingsport church totaling seven- 
teen years. Between the two he served 
as president of King College for seven 
years. 

Malcolm W. Graham from Darien, 
Ga., to Woodruff, S. C. 

Walter K. Keys, formerly at Blowing 
Rock, N. C., is now the minister at Bee 
Ridge, Fla. 

Richard E. Coulter has been received 
by St. Johns Presbytery from the Bible 
Presbyterian Synod in order to become 
assistant pastor at Peace Memorial, 
Clearwater, Fla. 

J. Gordon Smith, formerly in Wash- 
ington, Ky., is now assistant pastor at 
Daytona Beach, Fla., in charge of the 
Community chapel. 


3 “ize ROBES 


Large selection of fine materials, 
reasonably priced. Write for 
catalogue C-12 (choir robes); J-12 
(junior choir); P-12 (pulpit robes). 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 


CHICAGO CHAMPAIGN, ILL. NEW YORK 
117 N.Wacker 1000N. Market 366 Fifth Ave, 
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J. Lee McLean, Veterans Administra- 
tion chaplain at McGuire General Hos- 
pital, Richmond, Va., has re-entered the 
Army chaplaincy and is at present on 
transport duty out of New York. 

John Robert Smith, formerly at Jack- 
son, Miss., has accepted a call to the 
Colonial church, Dallas, Texas. Ad- 
dress: 6926 Mistletoe Drive. 

Eugene R. Patterson, in the Army 
until recently and a graduate of Louis- 
ville Baptist Seminary, has been or- 
dained by Central Mississippi Presby- 
tery and installed as pastor of the At- 
tala group of churches. 

W. F. Thurston, Spartanburg, S. C., 
is the new pastor of Memorial church, 
Elizabethton, Tenn. 

T. Robert Fulton, Columbia, S. C., has 
accepted a call to the recently-organized 
Eastminster church of the same city. 

Carl S. Miller, formerly of the Er- 
win, Tenn., church (USA) has begun 
his work as pastor of the Rockingham, 
N. C., church. 

George F. Johnston, formerly in Pine 
Bluff, Ark., has been installed as pastor 
of the Reform, Ala., group of churches. 

Herman R. Schuessler, formerly in 
Crocker, Mo., is teaching Bible and 
philosophy at Westminster college, Ful- 
ton, Mo. 

Wm. M. Griffin, formerly of Vian, 
Okla., is now superintendent of the US- 
USA Farmington Orphanage in Missouri. 

D. Yandell Page, Georgetown, Ky., 
has accepted a call to the First church, 
Danville, Ky. 

John FE. Murray, formerly teaching at 





Remember 





THORNWELL AND THANKSGIVING GO TOGETHER 


GIVE OUR CHILDREN A CHANCE 


Best Investment in the World is in 
a Growing Child 
a 


HELP THEM FOR LIFE 
BY 


YOUR THANKSGIVING GIFT 


Malcolm A. Macdonald, President, Box 60, Clinton, South Carolina 


Thornwell 
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Hampden-Sydney, is now assistant pas- 
tor of the St. Andrews-Covenant church, 
Wilmington, N. C. 

DeForest Wade from Manning, §. C., 
to 25 Swan Lake Drive, Sumter, S. C. 


RETIRED 

John E. Abbott, pastor at Deland, 
Fla., has been honorably retired by St. 
Johns Presbytery effective November 30. 


DEATHS 

Robert E. Porterfield, 61, died at his 
home in Edinburg, Texas, November 2, 
after an illness of some ten years. Mr. 
Porterfield, who was the oldest member 
of the presbytery both in years and in 
length of service, spent his entire min- 
istry in Missouri, his native state, and 
in Texas. He was in Edinburg for 27 
years. 

Henry Holmes, 87 and honorably re- 
tired member of Florida Presbytery 
since 1939, died at his home in Mon- 
ticello, Fla., August 5. Originally a min- 
ister in the Congregational church, Mr. 
Holmes had been in the Presbyterian, 
US, ministry since 1921, serving at Mon- 
ticello until his retirement. 

Eugene Houston Clarke, 41, pastor of 
the Warsaw, and Bowden, N. C.,, 
churches, died of a heart attack at his 
home in Warsaw Sept. 27. He was a 
graduate of Davidson College and Union 
Seminary in Va. Mr. Clarke served as 
an Army chaplain for the 9th Station 
Hospital on Guadalcanal and New Cale- 
donia for four years during the war. 


MARRIED 

C. D. Brearley, Jr., Allendale, S. C., 
and Mary Kate Bell, Marion, S. C., were 
married October 21. 

David M. Graybeal, Methodist stu- 
dent at the Yale Divinity School and 
Marjorie Patterson, Rock Hill, S. C., 
were married November 6. 





GOWNS 


*Pulpit and Choir- 
Headquarters for 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


“in Church Furniture - Stoles 
ey Embroideries - Vestments 
ee 


Hangings - Communion 
} Sets . Altar Brass Goods 
“a 
—_— CATALOG ON REQUEST 
~ ° 
all wn | CHURCH GOODS 
Q ¢ SUPPLY COMPANY 
82 


23 ARCH STREET. PHILADELPHIA 7, PA 





a 





The Synod of North Carolina, meet- 
ing in Montreat, September 8, 1948, 
passed the following: “That Synod 
recommend to churches and individuals 
the Presbyterian Junior College in its 
effort to secure $50,000 to aid in its 
repair and building program.” 

Your gifts may be counted as a con- 
tribution under income tax regulations. 
Help build the Kingdom of God through 
Christian Education. 


Presbyterian Junior College 
Box B-8, Maxton, North Carolina 
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BIBLE STUDY 





THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


Parables in the Bible 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 


FOR NOVEMBER 28, 1948 


Lesson Text: Matthew 13:31-338, 44-48; Luke 15:3-10 


(Scripture Quotations from the Revised 
Standard Version.) 


For the last two months we have been 
examining various types of literature 
in the Old Testament—law, history, 
biography, poetry, wisdom, and pro- 
phecy. We begin now to look at some 
of the distinctive types in the New Tes- 
tament, and first of all at the parables. 

There were many parables before the 
day of Jesus. They can be found in 
the Old Testament (see for example II 
Samuel 12:1-6. Isaiah 5:1-7; 28:23-29; 
Ezek. 17:1-10), in the extra-canonical 
writings of the Jews and in the litera- 
ture of other ancient peoples. But it 
was Jesus who made of the parables 
an incomparable vehicle of religious in- 
struction. As Roy L. Smith has put 
it, “Jesus did not invent the parables, 
he only made them famous.” It was 
through the parables that Jesus gave us 
much of his most significant teaching, 
especially in regard to the Kingdom of 
God. As George A. Buttrick has writ- 
ten, “The parables are the character- 
istic message of Jesus—‘Without a para- 
ble spake he not unto them.’ They are 
his most rememberable message; for pic- 
tures are still etched in recollection 
when a homily has become a blur. They 
are his most persuasive message; a pro- 
sier teaching might not break our stub- 
born will, but the sight of the father 
running to welcome his wayward son 
leaves us ‘defenceless utterly.’ . . . To 
know these incomparable stories is to 
know the teaching of Jesus and the 
heart of the Teacher.’’ (The Parable of 
Jesus.) 


What Parables Are 


But what is a parable? The word 
comes from two Greek words which 
mean “to throw alongside.” A parable 
is a story placed alongside a spiritual 
truth to illustrate and describe it. As 
Buttrick says, the old definition, ‘an 
earthly story with a heavenly meaning,” 
ean hardly be improved. A _ parable, 
however, must be distinguished from a 
fable or allegory. All three attempt 
to teach moral and religious truths by 
means of a story. But the parable is 
different from the other two in that 


“it takes some incident often found in 
human life and points the analogy be- 
tween this familiar story and a great 
spiritual idea which is thus brought 
vividly and forcibly to the attention of 
the reader or listener. On the other 
hand fables are not confined to the field 
of the actually possible. In them ani- 
mals talk, think, and act as human be- 


ings do, and the outcome of their ac- 
tions points the moral of the fable. Thus 
a fox flatters a crow by praising her 
voice and asking her to sing for him, 
getting her to open her mouth and drop 
the cheese she has been holding. The 
flatterer promptly devours it and laughs 
at his dupe. The moral is evident. 

“In the case of the allegory an alto- 
gether artificial situation is created, 
every element in which stands for some 
aspect of the spiritual truth which is be- 
ing expounded. Thus in Bunyan’s great 
allegory, Christian has on his back a 
burden which he cannot dislodge, but 
which falls off at once when, on his 
journey from the City of Destruction, 
he comes to a hill on which stands a 
cross. Of course the reader knows that 
this is not the story of an actual man 
with a pack fastened on his back set- 
ting out on a real journey. It is the 
account of a spiritual experience in pic- 
torial form.” (Tarbell’s Teachers’ 
Guide.) 


Because the parable is not an alle- 
gory it must be interpreted differently. 
In an allegory every detail is an analogy 
with spiritual significance. This may be 
the case with some of the parables, 
like that of the four soils, for exam- 
ple. But generally speaking in a para- 
ble a single idea is the basis of com- 
parison. And if we persist in pressing 
every point for its spiritual significance 
we shall miss the central teaching. 


Why Jesus Told Parables 


Why did Jesus teach in parables? It 
does not seem to have been his origi- 
nal method, but one developed in the 
latter days of his ministry, when it be- 
came apparent that many would not ac- 
cept his revolutionary teachings regard- 
ing the kingdom of God. The disciples 
noted the change in his method and 
asked him about it, ‘‘Why do you speak 
to them ( i. e., the people generally) 
in parables?”’ 

Jesus replied: “To you it has been 
given to know the secrets of the king- 
dom of heaven, but to them it has not 
been given. . . This is why I speak 
to them in parables, because seeing they 
do not see, and hearing they do not 
hear, nor do they understand.” (Mt. 
13:11, 13.) As Salmond remarks: 
“Hitherto (Jesus) had taught them in 
more direct terms, or by direct similes 
which explained themselves. But now 
he had reached a point at which he had 
to deal with fresh aspects of the King- 
dom as he saw it. These were so 
strange to most Jews, so unlike all 
their ideas and expectations that he had 
to adopt a method of instruction that 
suggested rather than explicitly de- 
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clared, so that each might the better 
perceive that for which he was spirit- 
ually ready and no more. It only gave 
glimpses and hints; so as to provoke 
reflection and gradually make a way 
in their minds for new truth.” The 
parable would be retained by the lis- 
tener (who would have closed his mind 
to a more direct approach) and its truth 
might gradually dawn upon his soul. 


The Growth of the Kingdom 


Four of the parables included in our 
lesson for this week are taken from a 
series of seven parables grouped in the 
13th chapter of the Gospel according to 
Matthew. Four of these seven para- 
bles illustrate the growth of the King- 
dom. This was one of the secrets of 
the kingdom which the mass of the peo- 
ple could not comprehend. They were 
convinced that the Kingdom would come 
suddenly, dramatically, either by some 
divine catastrophe, through the inter- 
vention of God in the affairs of men, as 
the Son of Man riding on the clouds 
of heaven, or through force of arms, an 
uprising against the might of Rome, 
during which God would send a military 
deliverer, like David of old, to lead 
them to victory. 

Jesus tells us on the other hand that 
the Kingdom will come gradually, like 
grain growing in the field. 

The first of his parables was the 
parable of the soils. ‘‘A sower went out 
to sow. And as he sowed, some seeds 
fell along the path . . . other seeds fell 
on rocky ground . . other seeds fell 
upon thorns . . Other seeds fell on 
good soil and brought forth grain. . . . 
Another parable he put before them 
saying, The kingdom of heaven may be 
compared to a man who sowed good 
seed in his field, but while men were 
sleeping, his enemy came and sowed 
weeds among the wheat. Again 
the kingdom of heaven is like a net 
which was thrown into the sea and 
gathered fish of every kind... .” 

In these three parables Jesus tells 
us that the Kingdom will come through 
the sowing of the Word in the hearts 
of men; much of the seed will be 
wasted, but in other lives it will bear 
the richest fruit. Those men who re- 
ceive the word and allow it to bear fruit 
in their lives will exert a good influence 
in the world, there will be an abundant 
harvest, but evil men, who have al- 
lowed Satan’s word to take root in their 
hearts, will exert an evil influence in 
the world, so that there will also be a 
harvest of evil. As a result good and 
evil will be mixed in men’s characters, 
in all their institutions and organiza- 
tions, and even in the church. The 
final separation of good and evil will 
not come until the end of the world, 
what we call the final judgment. 

In the other two parables of this first 
series Jesus tells us that the Kingdom 
(i. e., God’s reign among men) will 
grow in spite of the evil which exists in 
the world; it will grow outwardly like 
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the mustard seed, its influence will per- 
meate society like the yeast which 
leavens the dough. 

“The Kingdom of Heaven’’—we 
might note here that the terms of King- 
dom of Heaven and Kingdom of God are 
synonomous (cf. Mt. 13-31 with Mark 
4:26). The Jews did not like to name 
the name of God any more than was 
necessary. Ordinarily they resorted to 
circumlocutions. Matthew writing par- 
ticularly for the Jews says ‘“‘Kingdom 
of Heaven”’ therefore, while Mark writ- 
ing for the Romans puts it more sim- 
ply, “Kingdom of God.” ‘The Kingdom 
of heaven is like a grain of mustard 
seed.”’ It is less than all the seeds that 
are upon the earth, that is, all those 
familiar to the Jews in Galilee. Yet it 
grows up and becomes greater than all 
the herbs, all, that is, that had a place 
in a Palestinian garden. 

The point of the parable is in the 
contrast between the tiny seed and the 
greatest of the shrubs. It was a word 
of hope needed by the disciples at that 
time and many times since. They shared 
the common hope of a kingdom that 
everyone could recognize and that would 
be glorious in its advent. Instead the 
mass of the people were indifferent to 
Jesus’ message and the opposition of 
the rulers was growing. The number 
of those who believed was so few and 
so insignificant that they could not help 
wondering, questioning the outcome. 
“This parable was spoken to correct 
that mood of mind and give the assur- 
ance of a mighty future, notwithstand- 
ing the small and obscure beginning. 
The Kingdom would yet cover the earth 
and embrace the nations.” 

There is one school of Bible students 
who interpret this parable and the next 
to mean that the Kingdom will have a 
perverted growth, that corruption will 
spread in the Kingdom, i. e., in the 
church. This is not a view which has 
commended itself to the church in any 
age or to any number of sober and re- 
sponsible scholars. The two parables 
could hardly have been interpreted in 
this wise by the disciples and it is not 
in accord with Jesus outlook upon the 
world. He did not regard outward ob- 
jects, birds, for example, or leaven as 
unclean, (as required by this interpre- 
tation), but only evil thoughts which 
arise in the hearts of men (Mk. 7:18- 
23). And the Kingdom is not to be 
identified with the church. The church 
is an agency to promote the Kingdom of 
God, but the Kingdom itself is God’s 
reign among men. “God’s reign,” Je- 
sus says, “is like a grain of mustard 
seed” which grows from insignificant 
beginnings into a tree that spreads its 
shady branches wide. 

He told them another parable: ‘“‘The 
kingdom of heaven is like leaven.. . .” 
In the parable of the mustard seed 
Jesus was describing the outward 
growth of the Kingdom. Here he is 
speaking about its influence in the 
world. An oriental woman takes a lit- 
tle dough from one baking, soaks it in 
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a bit of water, and uses it for yeast in 
the next baking. This leaven trans- 
forms the meal with which it comes in 
contact. So the Kingdom will trans- 
form the life of the world. In the para- 
ble of the mustard seed Jesus told his 
disciples not to be discouraged because 
of the small beginnings of the Kingdom. 
It will grow to unexpected greatness. 
In the parable of the leaven he tells 
them not to be disturbed by the present 
invisibility of and inwardness of the 
Kingdom. In spite of that inwardness, 
that invisibility, it is an active force 
molding, transforming the life of the 
world. 


The Value of the Kingdom 


The next two parables deal with the 
values of the Kingdom. Jesus knew 
that many times his disciples would be 
tempted to lose heart, to regret the sac- 
rifices which they had made for the 
Kingdom, and to fortify their resolu- 
tions. He told them two parables, 
which suggest that in every age the 
Kingdom is worthy of every sacrifice 
that its gaining may entail. 

It was common in that day for men 
to bury their treasures in the earth. 
Often the owner died with his treasure 
unclaimed. Jesus said the Kingdom 
was like a treasure hid in the ground 
on which a man might stumble and for 
which he would surrender all his other 
possessions. Capernaum was a station 
on the Via Maris, frequented by cara- 
vans laden with the traffic of the gor- 
gorgeous east. Pearls in Jesus’ day 
were valued more highly than any other 
stone. Some were so precious that a 
merchant would gladly dispose of all his 
other wares to secure them. Jesus said 
the Kingdom was like that. It was 
worthwhile for a man to surrender every 
other possession for its sake. The two 
parables emphasize the same _ truth. 
There is, however, a slight difference. 
The man stumbled on the buried treas- 
ure; the merchant sought for the costly 
pearl. Taken together they illustrate 
the two ways of finding the Kingdom. 
Some find it unexpectedly, others after 
long searching. But, however it is 
found, it is the one thing supremely to 
be desired, for which a man will joy- 
fully surrender every other good. “All 
that he hath’—‘‘That is what the King- 
dom is worth,’’ writes Herbert L. Wil- 
lett in the Twentieth Century Quarterly, 
“and what it will cost everyone who 
secures it as his own; which does not 
mean that a man must give away all his 
possessions in order to inherit the King- 
dom but that he must put them into the 
service, not count them as extras for 
his own gratification.” 


The Lost From the Kingdom 


The occasion which led to the telling 
of the two final parables is described 
in Luke 15:1-2. Among the multitudes 
who were attracted by the teaching of 
Jesus were many publicans and sinners. 
The publicans were Jewish tax collec- 
tors who had taken service under the 
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Roman Empire. They were regarded 
by the Jews with bitter hatred and utter 
abhorrence. They were pariahs, ex- 
cluded from religious fellowship, sin- 
ners well nigh beyond redemption. The 
“sinners” were those who had cast off 
the restraints of the Jewish ceremonial 
law, and it may be the restraints of the 
moral law as well. No pious Jew would 
have any dealings with them. 

Jesus not only received men of this 
sort into his company, but also accepted 
invitations into their homes and ate 
with them. The Pharisees who were 
the strict orthodox party, so far as the 
law was concerned, and the scribes, who 
were the Bible teachers of the day, were 
horrified, and they murmured against 
Jesus, saying, ““This man receiveth sin- 
ners and eateth with them.” 

Jesus replied with the parable of the 
Lost Sheep. Four points are to be 
noted: (1) The comparatively little 
worth of the lost sheep, one out of a 
hundred; (2) the effort made for its 
recovery; (3) the celebration of its res- 
cue; and (4) the analogy drawn by 
Jesus. 

Any one of his hearers, Jesus said, if 
he had a hundred sheep and lost one 
of them would leave the ninety and 
nine in their fold and keep on looking 
for the one lost sheep until he had found 
it. And when he returned to his home 
he would call in his neighbors to re- 
joice with him. ‘‘So I tell you, there 
will be more joy in heaven (the rever- 
ence of the Jews led them to say ‘in 
heaven’ or ‘in the presence of the an- 
gels’ when they meant God) over one 
sinner who repents than over ninety- 
nine righteous persons who need no re- 
pentance.” 

Jesus emphasizes here the value of 
the individual soul to God. This value 
he describes as absolute. The satisfac- 
tion or emotion which attaches to the 
safety and well-being of the flock does 
not allow the shepherd to ignore the 
wanderer and does not diminish but en- 
hances the joy with which the lost one 
is found. Most commentators think Je- 
sus is ironical when he refers to the 
“ninety-nine righteous persons who need 
no repentance.” Manson remarks how- 
ever, ‘‘Whether any persons answer to 
the description of ‘good people who do 
not need to repent’ is not considered. 
Jesus need not be here speaking in 
irony, but only focusing attention on 
the salvation of the obviously lost.” 

Jesus then told a second parable that 
would appeal more especially to the wo- 
menfolk. Note the same four points as 
above. Any woman in the group knew 
that if she had ten pieces of silver and 
lost one of them, she would light a lamp 
and sweep the house and search dili- 
gently until she found it (most of the 
Palestinian homes had dirt floors and 
no windows). And when she found it 
she would gather her neighbors and say, 
“Rejoice with me, for I have found the 
coin which I had lost.” 

Barnett points out that the coin, un- 
like the sheep or the son, could not stray 
of its own accord. “Its loss would be 
due to oversight or negligence, and self- 
condemnation as well as pity would be 
a motive in all efforts at recovery. Some 
recognition of the bearing of circum- 
stances upon the loss and redemption of 

(Continued on next page.) 
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Let Stories Make Children 
Feel Good 


No one can penetrate the mystery of 
a child’s world, claims Ada Campbell 
Rose, one of the nation’s foremost edi- 
tors of stories for children. 

That conviction, based on years of ex- 
perience in book and magazine editing, 
has helped her put together a collection 
of fiction and feature stories titled Jack 
and Jill Story Book (Winston), which 
she hopes will establish a new pattern of 
self-entertainment for children. 

“Children have a right to be mysteri- 
ous,” says Mrs. Rose. ‘‘They spend their 
time in fantasying and no story should 
intrude on the privacy of their thoughts. 
It should strive to entertain them.” 

From the 18,000 letters sent her by 
children readers in the course of a year, 
Mrs. Rose learns much about what they 
like and dislike in literature. Their re- 
action to stories, expressed with con- 
siderable candor, would give editors, 
authors, teachers, librarians and others 
engaged in child education something to 
stop and mull over, claims Mrs. Rose. 
They like, she says: 


(1) Continued stories, because in 
serials they get to know the characters 
better. 

(2) Fantastic stories. Not just fairy 
stories, which seem to appeal most to 
feminine readers, but also imaginative 
tales like ‘“Snorter, the Self-Driving 
Car” and “‘The Runaway Pajamas.”’ 

(3) Meaty stories with all the action, 
drama, and suspense that adults demand 
in their fiction. 


The quiet, rather retiring Mrs. Rose 
will argue in defense of the last demand 
because she feels that children are 
cheated by books that try to teach them 
a bitter lesson. 

“Too many editors and authors use 
the fiction form to teach a lesson and 
the child concludes the story with a feel- 
ing of remorse and a decision never to 
break that rule again. Is it any won- 
der,”” asks Mrs. Rose, “that children 
would rather go outdoors for fun than 
stay in to read such a story?” 

The Philadelphia editor believes that 
children’s stories should make them feel 
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A coeducational institution distinctive in 
Christian ideals. Presbyterian. Founded 
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good. As she sees it children have had 
a hard time finding fun in many of the 
recent books prepared for them. 

Adults are too eager to push children 
on to older books. Schools necessarily 
follow a practice which advances the 
child from one book to another that is 
more difficult to read. The result is 
that children are so busy with the me- 
chanics of reading that they can’t take 
time to enjoy it. 

“Children like to read something they 
can sail through easily,’”’ says Mrs. Rose. 
“They are just like adults and few of 
us want to spend every evening reading 
Plato.” 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


Democratic Socialism. Roger Payne & 
George W. Hartmann. Three Arrows 
Press, New York. Cloth, $1.50. Paper, $1.00. 

Sermons of Goodwill. Guy Emery Ship- 
ler, Association Press. $3.00. 








FUND-RAISING CAMPAIGNS 
For New Church Buildings 


DR. A. C. HAGEMAN 


RIPPEY, IOWA 


Conducted Successful Campaigns 
for: 

First Presbyterian Church, Austin, 
Texas 

First Presbyterian Church, Corpus 
Christi, Texas 

Abbey Presbyterian Church, Dallas, 
Texas 

Trinity Presbyterian Church, Dallas, 
Texas 

First Presbyterian Church, Enid, 
Oklahoma 

Hemphill Street Presbyterian Church, 
Ft. Worth, Texas 

Central Presbyterian Church, Hous- 
ton, Texas 

First Presbyterian Church, Kinston, 
N. C 


Idlewild Presbyterian Church, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 
First Presbyterian Church, San An- 
tonio, Texas 
= Presbyterian Church, St. Louis, 
ts) 


Memorial Presbyterian Church, St. 


Louis, Mo. 
And hundreds of other churches. 
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PARABLES IN THE BIBLE 

(Continued from page 14) 
a life may be reflected in these details. 
The major emphasis for the evangelist 
however is that every individual, 
whether a sinner or not, matters tre- 
mendously to God and that all efforts 
for the recovery of the ‘lost’ were worth 
making.”’ 

In these two parables Jesus portrayed 
for all time the seeking love of God 
persevering in its quest until the lost 
soul is won. He portrays not only the 
seeking love of God but also his own 
love. ‘‘For the Son of man came to 
seek and to save that which was lost” 
(Lk. 19:10). That was Jesus’ mission 
and it must be our mission too. And 
this, let us recall, is the real heart of 
our present Program of Progress. 


CLASSIFIED 


SIX CENTS per word and initial including 
address. Minimum: $2. cash with order. 


BOOKS 


USED RELIGIOUS BOOK Catalog now 
ready! Write today. Baker Book 
House, Grand Rapids 6, Michigan. 














HELP WANTED 





PRESBYTERIAN HOME FOR CHILDREN, 

Talladega, Ala., has positions for house- 
mothers, musician and dietitian. Good 
salary and full maintenance. Must be ex- 
perienced and well qualified. 





HONOR ROLI 


PROUDLY WE TRIBUTE TO THE MEMBERS OF 







REMEMBER those 
who REMEMBER you with 


Newman Bronze Plaques 


Donors, endowers and heroes of 
your congregations and schools de- 
serve recognition which is more 
than “lip service”. Inscribe their 
names in perpetuity on everlasting 
NEWMAN hand-chased plaques. 
Free catalog without obligation. 


FREE 


Tm Newman Brothers, Inc. 
YEARS Dept. 32 


YOUNG Cincinnati 3, O. 


catalog without obligation 
Write TODAY 
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THE KINGDOM COLORS 


Display the Royal Colors of the Church Universal! 
Be sure you have the beautiful and majestic Universal 
Christian Flag to honor God’s Kingdom on earth! 

THE UNIVERSAL CHRISTIAN FLAG, 311 S. 22nd Ave., Bellwood, Illinois 


Send 50 cents for CHRIST’S VICTORY FLAG hymn four-pa sheet music size 
with picture of Universal Christian Flag thereon! U. S. & U. c Flags in beautiful 
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CHRISTMAS THE RAINBOW DICTIONARY 
CAROLS and HYMNS by WENDELL W. WRIGHT 


It is a book which cries “Open me!” at a glance. . . . And there ig a 
This beautiful solid worth beneath the intriguing exterior. All ideas and situations arg 
booklet contains within range of a child’s experience, and the expressions used are those 
17 of the best- children. $3 
loved Christmas 
earols for use in 


churches, in MY FIRST DICTIONARY 


eg _— — by Laura Offendahl and Nina Jacobs 
10¢ each: $1.00 a Pictures by Pelagie Doane 


pa —— $7.50 a As a first guide to words, their meanings and use, this book is invaluable, 


Every child who is ready to progress beyond the simple object picture 
book level should have this helpful and entertaining book. 144 pages ip 
» full color. More than 600 words, pictures, and definitions, each carefully 


CHRISTMAS “AN qt and scientifically neue $1.00 
STORIES SV 


The First Christmas Give STORIES CHILDREN LOVE 


by Robbie Trent TELL ME ABOUT PRAYER 


Even the smallest child hears, at 
Christmastime, the only real Christ- by Mary Alice Jones 
mas story—the story of Jesus’ birth. - > > 
Here, in a book made especially for Through simple, natural conversation between Tell me 
him, is all the wonder and the beauty Bobby and his mother, Miss Jones explains 
of the first Christmas, in simplest why we pray, how we pray, and the different 
words and pictures of clear, strong types of prayer. With each chapter there is 
yeverence. Mase Simonts fourtecn a section of suggested prayers that children 
full-page pictures are in four colors. can use. All are simply expressed and child- 
like in_ spirit. Non-denominational and 
planned for family use. $2.00 


Tell Me About God 
The Small One Tell Me About Jesus 
Tell Me About the Bible.... 
by Charles Tazewell 
Illustrated by Franklin Whitman 


This to the tender story of the Mttie EGERMEIER’S BIBLE STORY BOOK 


donkey that carried Mary into Beth- by Elsie E. Egermeier 
lehem on that silent night long ago. 

Millions have heard it read on the 
radio, at Christmastime, by Bing 
Crosby and by Kate Smith, and Mr. $2.95 
Crosby has made a popular record 

album of it. The book is beautifully 


illustrated in four colors. Size, 6 x 8 ANIMAL STORIES 


inches. Boards. $1.25 

















(Ages 3-6) (68 x 9%”) $1.00 


The whole Bible is presented in chronological order, accurate in hi 
torical detail, rich in dramatic appeal, and free of doctrinal discussions, 


by Georges Duplaix 


. Here is the biggest and gayest array of original animal stories ever 
The Night put between covers. Each of the stories has been magnificently 

e lustrated in full color by Feodor Rojankovsky. A Giant Golden Book 
Before Christmas \ , $1 














by Clement Clarke Moore 
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a beautiful edition of the In these beautiful books, the Petershams tell the true story of thé 
traditional poem which has history and development of the everyday things in the world around 
thrilled many generations. us. Their easily understood text and big, four-color illustrations— 
It should be in every child’s one on nearly every page—are instantly popular with childrem 
library, and the entire fam- For ages 6 to 10. 75¢e 

ily will enjoy it year after 


year. Every page in full The Story Book of CLOTHES 
color. 32 full-color illus- The Story Book of FOOD 


trations including end pa- 


pers. 50e The Story Book of TRANSPORTATION 
The Story Book of HOUSES 


Order now from 
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